














Vat. II. 








Tim O’BRIEN AND THE TIGER. 


BREAKING AWAY; 


The Fortunes of a Student. 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER IX. 
IN WHICH ERNEST STRIKES A HEAVY BLOW, 
AND WINS ANOTHER VICTORY. 
| WAS astonished at my own prowess, as I 
stood, with heaving breast, gazing at the 
prostrate form of the vanquished tyrant. I 
was a stout young fellow, heavy enough and 
strong enough for a boy of fifteen; but I did 
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not regard myself as a match for a full-grown 
man. I suppose the fury and impetuosity of 
the onslaught I made had given me the vic- 
tory before Mr. Parasyte was able to bring all 
his power to bear upon me. 

I was satisfied with what I had done, and did 
not care to do any more. I wished to leave; 
but the principal had locked the door, and put 
the key into his pocket. I glanced at the win- 
dow, hoping to find a means of egress in that 
direction, though it was at least ten feet above 
the ground. But ten feet are nothing toa boy 
of spirit; and I was moving towards the win- 
dow, intending to take the leap, when Mr. 
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Parasyte sprang to his feet, and confronted 
me again. If ever a man wore the expression 
of a demon, the principal of the Parkville 
Eiberal Institute did at that moment; and it 
was patent to me that, unless I could effect my 
escape, my trials and troubles had but just 
commenced. 

I was more disposed to use strategy than 
force; for, in spite of the victory I had won, I 
was fearful that the tyrant “‘carried too many 
guns” for me. The malignity of his aspect 
was accompanied by an expression of pain, as 
though he had been injured by his fall. This 
was in my favor, if I was to be again com- 
pelled ta break a lance with him. 

“You villain! ”. gasped Mr. Parasyte, with 
one hand upon his side. ‘ How dare you 
resist?” 

“T have no faney for being cut to pieces 
with a cowhide,” I replied, as coolly as I could, 
which, however, was not saying much. 

‘*Your uncle wished me to reduce you to 
subjection, and to flog you till you came to 
your senses.” 

‘*T am not very grateful to my uncle for his 
request; and I have to say, that I will not be 
tamely flogged either by you or by him.” 

** What do you mean to do?” demanded 
he, apparently astonished to find me so res- 
olute. 

“JT mean to resist as long as I am flogged,” 
I replied, twisting the cowhide I still held in 
my hand. 

Saying this, I jumped upon the window-seat, 
and unfastened the sash. 

** Stop!” said he, moving towards me. 

“T know what you mean now; and if you 
come near me, I will hit you over the head 
with the butt-end of this cowhide,” I replied, 
raising the sash. 

“*T intend to reduce you to subjection at any 
hazard,” he added. 

Without making reply, I attempted to get 
out of the window in such a way that I could 
drop to the ground, or “hang off” with my 
hands. In doing this, I laid myself open to 
the assault of the enemy, who was prompt in 
perceiving his advantage, and in availing him- 
self of it. Seizing me by the collar with both 
hands, he dragged me back into the office, and 
hurled me heavily upon the floor, at the same 
time wrenching the cowhide from my grasp. 
I sprang to my feet with the celerity of a 
wounded tiger; but the principal began to 
beat me with a zeal corresponding to his 
malignity. 

A heavy round ruler on the desk, which had 
before attracted my attention, was available 
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as a weapon, and in the fury of my passion I 
grasped it. Without thought or consideration 
except in my own defence, I sprang upon the. 
tyrant again, and dealt him several heavy 
blows with the implement, until one was 
planted in such a place on his head that it 
knocked him insensible upon the floor. Pant- 
ing like a hunted deer from the rage which 
filled my soul, and from the violence of my 
exertions, I gazed upon the work I had done. 
Mr. Parasyte lay motionless upon the floor. I 
took the key from his vest pocket, and unlocked 
the door. 

In the hall I found several persons, including 
Mrs. Parasyte, and Mr. Hardy, one of the as- 
sistant teachers. They had been sitting in the 
parlor opposite the office, and had heard the 
noise of the desperate struggle between the 
principal and myself. 

“What have you done?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Parasyte, greatly alarmed when she saw her 
husband lying senseless upon the floor. 

“This is bad business,” added Mr. Hardy, as 
he hastened to the assistance of the principal. 

“Ts he dead?” asked the wife, in tremulous 
tones. 

““No—O,no! But he has had a heavy blow 
on the temple,” replied the teacher. 

I assisted Mrs. Parasyte and Mr. Hardy in 
carrying my foe to his chamber. I was alarmed 
myself. I feared that I had done more than I 
intended to do. I went for the doctor at the 
lady’s request; but before my return Mr. Para- 
syte had come to his senses, and complained of 
a severe sickness at his stomach. The physcian 
carefully examined him, and declared that his 
patient was not seriously injured. I need not 
say that I was greatly relieved by this opinion. 
I left the room, intending to depart from the 
house, though it was now nearly eleven o’clock 
at night. Mr. Hardy followed me out into the 
hall, and wished to know where I was going. 

** Home,” I replied. 

“Tm afraid you have got into difficulty, 
Thornton,” added he. 

“I can’t help it if I have.- I didn’t mean to 
hurt him so badly; but it was his own fault.” 

“ How did it happen?” 

I told him how it happened; but Mr. Hardy 
expressed no opinion on the merits of the case. 
He knew, as wellas I did, that Mr. Parasyte had 
been wrong from the beginning; but being in a 
subordinate position, it was not proper for him 
to condemn his principal. 

“ The boys are in a riotous condition, and it 
is fortunate they do not know of this affair. I 
hope you do not intend to inform them — at 
least not to-night,” he added. 
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‘No, sir, I do not. I have tried from the 
first to keep the peace. Poodles confessed to 
Mr. Parasyte that he had lied about the affair 
on the pier, but he refused to believe him. I 
am sorry there has been any trouble; but I 
couldn’t help it.” 

Mr. Hardy was really troubled; but he could 
not say anything, and he did not. He wasa 
poor nan, trying to earn the means to study a 
profession by teaching, and a word or a look 
of sympathy to a rebel like me would have 
cost him his situation. He was a just anda 
fair man, and as such was loved and respected 
vy all the students. Many of the boys had 
often wished that he might be the principal of 
the academy, instead of Mr. Parasyte, who had 
established and who still owned the institu- 
tion. 

There was nothing more to be said or done, 
and I left the academy for home. I was sin- 
cerely sorry for what had happened. Even a 
quarrel in which I had been the victor had 
no pleasant reflections for me. I would have 
submitted to any punishment except the flog- 
ging, and borne the injustice of it without a 
complaint; but I had been required to confess 
that of which I was not guilty, and I could not 
do that. I hated a lie of any kind, and I could 


not tell one to save myself from the conse- 
quences of the tyrant’s rage and injustice. 

I considered all the events of the day as I 
walked home, and came to the conclusion that 
I was not to blame for the mischief that had 


been done. If I had been haughty and diso- 
bedient, it was because I had been treated 
badly. I certainly did not deserve flogging, 
and it would have been impossible for me to 
submit to it. If I had been guilty, I could have 
borne even that. 

My uncle had counselled Mr. Parasyte to re- 
duce me to subjection; and much I marvelled 
that he had found words to say so much. It 
was an evidence of interest in me which he 
had never before manifested. It was plain 
that, in the settlement of the difficulty, I must 
count upon the opposition of my uncle, who 
had already espoused the principal’s side of 
the quarrel. But I did not make any rash 
resolves, preferring to act as my sense of right 
and justice should dictate when the time for 
action came. 

As I approached the cottage by the lake, I 
saw a light in my uncle’s library. My guar- 
dian sat up late at night, and rose early in the 
morning. He did not sleep well, and he always 
looked pale and haggard. He was a misan- 
thrope in the worst sense of the word. He 
seemed to have no friends, and to care for no 
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one in the world — not even for himself. Cer- 
tainly he had no regard for me. 

Of his past history I knew nothing; but I 
had already concluded that he had been sub- 
jected to some terrible disappointment or in- 
justice. He appeared to suffer all the time; 
and if he would have permitted it, how gladly 
would I have assuaged his woe by my sym- 
pathy! He was cold and forbidding, and 
would not permit me to speak a word to him. 
I had once tried to make him tell me some- 
thing about my father and mother; but, with 
an expression of angry impatience upon his 
face, he had turned and fled in disgust from 
me. 

I longed to know who and what my mother 
was; but my questions brought no answer. 
One day, when my uncle was away, I had 
crept into his library, and tried vainly to ob- 
tain some information from his books and 
papers. He caught me in the room, and drove 
me out with a curse upon his lips. After that 
a spring lock was put upon the door, the key 
of which he carried in his pocket. 

On the present occasion I had nothing to ex- 
pect from my uncle; but I wished to see him, 
and tell him my story. I knew that he could 
talk; for, during the preceding year, a man of 
thirty, elegantly dressed, came to the cottage 
one afternoon, and walked with my uncle into 
the grove by the lake. They had business to- 
gether, and it was not of a pleasant nature; 
for, prompted by curiosity, I rowed my skiff up 
to the shore, to learn what I might of the 
stranger’s purpose. I could not understand a 
word that was said; but my uncle talked rap- 
idly and fiercely, and a violent altercation en- 
sued, which I feared would end in blows. The 
stranger did not come-back to the cottage, and 
the supper which Betsy had prepared for the 
guest was not needed. : 

Learning from this that my uncle had a 
tongue, I asked him who the stranger was. 
The answer was only a savage frown. He 
had no tongue for me. Neither Old Jerry nor 
his wife was any better informed than I was, 
for both assured me they did not know the 
stranger. Satisfied, therefore, that my uncle 
could talk, I was determined to see him before 
I went to bed, though it was nearly midnight. 
Perhaps, also, I was disposed to adopt this 
course because my guardian had given such 
bad advice to Mr. Parasyte. I was not insensi-. 
ble to the indulgence with which I had ever been: 
treated; and seeing that my silent uncle wished! 
to avoid me, I had generally favored him in 
doing so. It was different now. He had given 
an order or a permission to have me brutally 
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punished, and I was determined to make him 
** face the music.” 

I entered the house, and passing through my 
uncle’s chamber, stood at the door of the libra- 
ry, which was fastened by the spring lock. 


CHAPTER X. 


IN WHICH ERNEST HAS AN 
HIS UNCLE. 


INTERVIEW WITH 


ITH my resolution still at the highest 
pitch of firmness, I knocked at the 
library door. I expected a storm; it was 
hardly possible to avoid one; but I hoped, if 
I could induce my stern and silent guardian 
to speak or to listen, that I might make an im- 
pression upon him. There was no answer 'to 
my knock, and I repeated it. Then I heard a 
stir in the library, and my uncle opened the 
door. When he saw me, he was about to close 
the door in- my face, doubtless regarding my 
conduct in knocking at his door as impudent 
in the highest degree. I was not disposed to 
be shut out, and anticipating his purpose, I 
stepped nimbly into the room. 

** Uncle Amos, I wish to speak with you for 
a few moments, if you will be kind enough to 
hear me,” I began, in tones as humble as the 
veriest tyrant could have required. 

He sat down in his arm-chair, leaned his 
head upon his hand in such a way as to cover 
his face, but made me no reply, either by word 
or by sign. 

“IT would not trouble you if it were not 
necessary to do so,” I continued. ‘ Will you 
permit me to tell my story?” 

He removed his hand, and gave me an 
affirmative nod; but it was evident to me that 
my presence was the occasion of positive suf- 
fering to him. I knew of no reason why I 
should be personally disagreeable to him, and 
it seemed to me that his aversion was caused 
wholly by a kind of obstinacy, which I could 
not understand. 

**T have had a difficulty with Mr. Parasyte; 
but I was not to blame, as I can prove by more 
than half the students in the academy,” I pro- 
ceeded; and then I rehearsed all the particu- 
lars of my affray with Poodles, on the pier, 
including the rebellion of the students, and 
the confession of the guilty ones. 

My uncle may have heard me, and he may 
not; but he took not the least notice of me, 
appearing to be absorbed in his own medita- 
tions during the recital of my wrongs. 

‘“*Mr. Parasyte called me into his private 
office, and informed me that he had been to 
see you,” I added. 
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My uncle removed his hand from his face, 
glanced at me, nodded his head, which was the 
first indication he had given that he was con- 
scious of my presence, after I began to relate 
my story. The look that accompanied the nod 
was anything but a pleasant one. There was 
something like malignant satisfaction in the 
glance that he bestowed upon me. 

“Then you did request Mr. Parasyte to re- 


‘| duce me to subjection, as he expressed it?” 


“I did,” replied he, decidedly, as he again 
uncovered his face, and nodded to emphasize 
his reply. 

This was hopeful, for I had at least got an 
answer out of him, though the reply was cold- 
blooded and cruel. 

“Did you request him to flog me?” I de- 
manded, a little excited by the fact that my 
uncle was likely to prove as malignant as the 
schoolmaster. 

“T did,” he added; and his eyes seemed to 
glow like two coals of fire. 

It was not difficult now for me to understand 
the situation. My uncle hated me, — why I 
knew not. I could not reconcile such a feeling 
with the indulgence he had always extended to 
me. I could not see why, if he hated me, as 
that fierce glare of his eyes indicated, he had 
always allowed me to have my own way, had 
always given me money without stint, and had 
permitted me to go and come when and as I 
pleased, and rove at will over the broad and 
dangerous lake. 

I have since learned that this indulgence 
was perfectly consistent with hatred, and that 
the judicious parent, who truly loves his son, 
would deprive him of such unhealthy and dan- 
gerous indulgences. As he hated me, so he let 
me have my own way. Had he loved me, he 
would have restrained me; he would have in- 
quired into my conduct when away from home; 
and above all, he would not have allowed me 
to risk my life upon the stormy lake as I did. 

“You did request him to flog me, and with- 
out understanding the merits of the case!” I 
replied, indignantly. 

He nodded again. 

“‘Uncle Amos, I have tried to do my duty 
faithfully at school, and to be respectful and 
obedient to my teachers. This is the first 
time I have had any trouble. I say, most 
solemnly, I was. not to blame.” 

“ You were,” said my uncle. 

“‘ Will you hear the evidence in my favor?” 

* No.” 

** You will not?” 

* No.” 

‘‘ What would you have me do?” 
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** Obey your teacher.” 

“Mr. Paresyte ordered me to apologize to 
Poodles.” 

“Do it then.” 

“But Poodles confesses that I was not to 
blame.”* 

“No matter.” 

‘‘T cannot do it, uncle.” 

“The master must make you do it,” added 
my uncle, with a sneer. 

“He attempted to do so. He began to flog 
me, and I knocked him down,” I replied, 
quietly but sullenly. 

My uncle sprang to his feet, and stared at 
me with an intensity which would have made 
me quail if I had been guilty. 

“You struck him!” exclaimed he, trembling 
with emotion. 

““When he attempted a second time to flog 
me, I hit him on the head with a heavy ruler, 
and he fell insensible upon the floor.” 

My stern guardian rushed furiously across 
the room, foaming with passion. 

“You villain!” gasped he, pausing before 
me. ‘* You struck the master?” 

“T knocked him down, as I would any other 
man who insulted me with a blow,” I replied, 
firmly; for I intended to have my uncle un- 
derstand exactly how I felt. 

“You are an obstinate whelp!” ejaculated 
my guardian, who had certainly found a 
tongue now. 

“ All the students think I am right.” 

“The students! What do I care what they 
pink?” 

“They understand the case.” 

“Humph!” sneered my uncle. 

“T see, sir, that I have nothing to expect 
from you,” I continued. 

“No!” 

“T have only to say that Mr. Parasyte can’t 
flog me. If I were guilty, I would not resist; 
but I will fight as long as I have a breath left 
against such injustice.” 

“Very pretty! May I ask what you are 
going to do with yourself?” 

“T don’t know yet; only, if I am not wanted 
here, I won’t stay here. I think I can take 
care of myself.” 

“Do you consider this a proper return for all 
I have done for you?” asked he, more calmly. 

“I don’t know what you have done for me. 
Iasked you once something about my father 
and mother, and you did not answer me.” 

“You have no father and mother,” he re- 
plied, with visible emotion. “You need not 
ask any questions, for I will not answer them.” 

“Did they leave any property for me?” I 
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asked, mildly; and I had already concluded 
that they did, or my uncle would not have 
been so lavish of his money upon me. 

Property ! what put that idea into your 
head?” demanded he; and he was more agi- 
tated than the circumstances seemed to war- 
rant. 

‘‘T have no idea anything about it. 
asked the question.” 

“Tt is enough for you to know that I am 
willing to take care of you, and pay your ex- 
penses, however extravagant they may be, as 
long as you behave properly.” 

‘*T have always done so.” 

‘*No, you haven’t! You have resisted your 
teacher, knocked him down, killed him for 
aught I know. You are a bad boy.” 

It seemed just as though my uncle intended 
to drive me to desperation, and compel me to 
commit some rash act. I could not see why 
he should refuse to tell me anything about my 
father and mother. 

“T asked you whether my parents left any 
property for me. You did not answer me,” I 
continued. ; 

‘“‘T will answer no questions,” replied he. 

“Tf they did, it is right that I should know 
it,” I persisted. 

‘““If they did, you will know it when you are 
of age to receive it.” 

‘*T would like to know whether you are sup- 
porting me out of your own property or with 
my own.” 

«Tt doesn’t concern you to know, so long as 
you are supported.” 

“Yes, it does, and I insist upon knowing.” 

“‘T shall answer no questions,” replied he, 
more troubled now than angry. 

“If there is nothing belonging to me, Iam 
very willing to go to work and support myself. 
I don’t wish to be a burden upon one who 
cares so little for me as you do.” 

“I did not say you were a burden. I have 
given you all you asked for, and am willing to 
do so still.” 

“*T don’t wish to have you do so, if what 
you give me does not belong to me.” ‘ 

“You are a foolish boy!” said he, im- 
patiently. 

**You have hardly spoken to me before for a 
year; and you never said as much to me as 
you have to-night before in all my lifetime.” 

‘Tt was not necessary to do so.” 

‘Uncle Amos, I am old enough now to be 
able to think for myself,” I continued, earnest- 
ly. ‘It is time for me to know who and what 
I am, and I am going to find out if it is possi- 
ble for me to do so.” 


I only 
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‘¢ It is not possible,” said he, greatly agitated, 
though he struggled to be calm. ‘‘ What do 
you wish to know?” 

** About my parents.” : 

He walked the room for a moment with 
compressed lips, as if considering whether he 
should tell me what I wanted to know. 

“If I have concealed anything from you, it 
was for your own good,” replied he, with a 
desperate effort. ‘‘ Your father is dead; he 
died eleven years ago.” 

‘‘ And my mother?” I asked, eagerly. 

“She is a raving maniac in an insane 
asylum.” 

This information came like a shock upon 
me, and I wept great tears of grief. 

‘IT thank you, uncle Amos, for telling me 
so much, sad as it is. One more question 
and I am satisfied. Did my father leave any 
property?” 

“No,” said he. 

I fancied that this single word cost him a 
mightier effort than all he had said before, 
though I could not see why it should. 

** Where is my mother now?” I asked. 

‘*' You were to ask no more questions; and it 
is not best for you to know where she is,” he 
answered. ‘‘ Now, Ernest, I wish you to make 
your peace with Mr. Parasyte.” 

‘“* How make my peace with him?” 

“Do what he requires of you.” 

‘¢T cannot do that; and I will not.” 

“If you persist, you will ruin me,” said my 
uncle, bitterly. 

‘*T don’t understand you, uncle Amos.” 

“Mr. Parasyte owes me a large sum of 
money.” 

Here was the hole in that millstone! 

‘* His Institute is mortgaged to me. If there 
is trouble there, the property will depreciate in 
value, and I shall be the loser.” 

My uncle seemed to be ashamed of himself 
for having said so much, and told me to go to 
bed. I retired from his presence with the 
feeling that I must sacrifice myself or my 


guardian. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


——_>—_____ 


MARM GUNNISON’S BONNET. 


BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


HARLEY WATKINS was very fond of- 

mischief. His brain seemed to be busy, 

day and night, in concocting some trick to 

play upon somebody; and the funniest things 

would pop into his head that ever were 
heard of. 

One night Charley had been to his grand- 
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mother’s, to carry a pie for his mother; he had 
staid till after the bells rang for nine o’clock, 
and when he was going home the streets were 
almost deserted. He thought what fun it 
would be to ring a door-bell and run away, and 
was actually looking around for a good chance, 
when he espied, over a milliner’s door, a huge 
tin bonnet, suspended for a sign. 

“ Ho!” exclaimed Charley,'aloud, “ there is 
Marm Gunnison’s bonnet. She said she would 
have Bill Buddles and I taken up, because we 
chucked stones at it yesterday. Now I'll pay 
her for getting mad. I'll put it where she'll 
find it a good deal faster than she’ll get it.” 

So Charley climbed up by an awning-post, 
and after a great deal of trouble, succeeded in 
unhooking the mammoth bonnet, and deposit- 
ing it on the sidewalk, without any one’s see- 
ing him. 

Just opposite Mrs. Gunnison’s shop was the 
public square, where stood the market-house, 
the town pump, and a lofty flag-staff, or, as the 
town’s people called it, the ‘‘Liberty Pole.” 
In the daytime this square was a very busy 
place, for the centre was nearly filled with 
wagons from the country, loaded with various 
kinds of produce and provisions. The handle 
of the town pump was extended, as if to wel- 
come every one with a friendly grasp; while 
above all floated the banner of America, with 
its thirty-seven stars shining in undimned 
effulgence. But now the scene was changed; 
the square was silent, and the stars and stripes 
were rolled up and laid away. Charley made 
his way to the town pump unseen, climbed 
upon it, and found that he could just reach the 
halyards on the flag-staff. Quietly and noise- 
lessly he affixed them to the monster bonnet, 
and it was soon gliding gently up the tall pole, 
till it reached the truck, where it looked, in the 
evening gloom, like a great owl hovering above 
the town. But Charley was not yet satisfied; 
the bonnet could be too easily lowered as it 
was. So he determined to attempt a daring 
feat — nothing less than to climb to the top of 
the pole, and tie the bonnet firmly in its place. 
The ascent to the ‘‘cross-trees” was accom- 
plished by the means of pegs driven into the 
pole; but the topmast had to be “shinned.” 
It was done, however, and Charley descended 
to the ground again, feeling well satisfied with 
his mischievous achievement, and congratulat- 
ing himself upon having escaped observation. 

Suddenly a form stepped from behind the 
pump, and startled him with the query, — 

“Hallo, Charley Watkins! Won’t Marm 
Gunnison stare when she sees her tin bonnet 
up there?” 
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Charley recognized in the questioner one 
Dan Boggs —a boy that was known to be a 
rowdy anda bully, and consequently was much 
disliked by all classes. Charley felt greatly 
disturbed to find that Dan knew what he had 
been about. Dan, on the contrary, felt highly 
tickled at what he had discovered, for it was 
going to be profitable to him, in a certain way. 

“Yes, I suppose she will stare,” replied 
Charley; ‘ but where did you come from?” 

‘©O, I saw you do the whole thing; it was 
a pretty good joke though, Charley,” replied 
Dan. 

Charley did not fancy Dan’s company very 
much; so he said, ‘‘ Good hight,” and started 
off across the square. 

‘Hold on, Watkins,” said Dan; ‘‘ don’t be so 
fast. I’ve a little business to adjust before you 
go. You don’t want any one to know who did 
this little thing, I suppose?” 

““No—I do not,” answered Charley. 

“T thought so,” replied Boggs; ‘ but I shall 
have to charge something, you know.” 

‘‘ Charge something?” repeated Charley, in- 
quiringly. 

“Yes; but I will let you off reasonably to 
begin with. Two dollars will do,” said Dan. 

‘“*T don’t understand you,” said Charley. 

“T can tell you in ajiffy. If you will pay 


me two dollars, I will keep mum; if you don’t, 
I will tell who hoisted that bonnet up there,” 
explained the bad boy. 

**You’re a mean fellow, Dan Boggs!” ex- 
claimed Charley, when the nature of the de- 
mand dawned upon his mind. 

““No sarce, mind ye! I'll fine you a dollar 


for that. 
covey.” 

Charley looked at the rowdy, astonished and 
indignant; he could not help seeing, however, 
that he was completely in his power, and he 
must yield to the extortion or have his mis- 
chief exposed. 

‘Come, I mean what I say; three dollars, 
if you please,” said Boggs, impatiently. 

“T haven’t got so much’ money in my 
pocket,” said Charley. 

“Very well; I can trust you till to-morrow. 
I am not afraid of losing that debt: I shall 
see you before school-time.” And Dan Boggs 
sauntered off, whistling. 

Charley Watkins went to his home feeling 
very uncomfortable. He was sorry he had 
touched the old bonnet; but it was too late to 
get it down, and he did not dare to tell his 
father about it; so he went to bed with a 
heavy heart. 

The next morning the whole town was astir, 


Three dollars to pay now, my 
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and a large portion of its inhabitants were 
gazing, in merry wonder, at the great tin bon- 
net dangling and thumping against the top- 
mast. Every one was asking who did it; and 
no one knew, save the two boys — Charley 
Watkins and Dan Boggs. It was a long while 
before any one could be found who would as- 
cend the flag-staff and release the bonnet. A 
young sailor, named Nat Snough, finally 
brought it down, and restored it to the de- 
spairing milliner. 

Dan Boggs was on hand as he promised; 
but, to Charley’s great disgust, he demanded 
five dollars instead of three, and refused to 
take any less. Now, Charley had just five 
dollars, which he had been saving for many 
months for a particular purpose. He could 
see no way of evading the payment, however, 
without confessing his. mischief; so he sub- 
mitted to the extortion, and paid Boggs the 
money. 

Charley did not feel happy or easy at all, for 
he felt that at any time Boggs might come to 
him and demand anything he wanted, and he 
should be obliged to pay it. So he lived in 
this constant fear for nearly a week, when he 
heard, to his great relief, that Dan had been 
tried for robbing a hen-roost, and was sen- 
tenced to three months in the House of Cor- 
rection. Charley had been taught a lesson, 
however, and after that he was not so fond of 
mischief. 


THE MYSTERIOUS HOUSE. 


Translated from the French. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ BESSIE LOVELL.” 
V.— Tue CASKET. 


——. the day passed away. Rosalie suf- 
fered dreadfully from thirst, but would 
not go anywhere to find water. ‘I ought to 
suffer a great deal more, to punish me for what 
I have made my father and Prince Gracious 
suffer,” she said to herself; ‘“‘and I will stay 
here until I am fifteen years old.” As night 
came on, an old woman, who was passing by, 
approached her, and said, — 

“‘My beautiful child, I want to go and see 
one of my relations, who lives not far from 
here, and: this casket is very heavy to carry. 
Will you be so kind as to keep it for me untill 
come back?” 

“Yes, most willingly,” replied Rosalie. 

The old woman handed her the casket, say- 
ing, ‘‘Thank you, dear child. I shall not be 
gone long. Take good care of the casket 
while I am gone, and don’t, look inside of it, 
for it contains things — well, things such as 
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you have never seen, and never would see, if 
you didn’t open this box. Be careful, too, how 
you set it down, for it is very frail, and could 
easily be broken open— and then — and then 
you would see its contents. And —and I 
don’t wish you, or any one else, to know what 
it contains.” 

The stranger went on her way; and Rosalie 
set the box down carefully, and began to think 
of all that had happened to her in a short 
time. Busy with her own thoughts, she did not 
notice how fast the hours flew by, and night 
came much sooner than she expected; but the 
old woman did not come. 

Glancing at the box, Rosalie noticed that it 
lighted the ground all around it; and imme- 
diately her curiosity was excited. 

‘What can there be in the box that shines 
so?” she said; and turning round, she looked 
in every direction for some explanation of the 
extraordinary light, but could see nothing, and 
was satisfied that it came from the box. 

After examining the strange casket once 
more, she put it down, determined not to 
touch it again. 

““Why should I care to know what it con- 
tains?” she said. “Itisn’t mine. It belongs 
to that old woman; and all I have to do is to 
take care of it until she returns. I won’t think 
any more about jt, for fear I shall be tempted 
to open it.” 

With this vow, Rosalie stopped looking at 
the casket, and even closed her eyes, to shut 
out all temptation. ‘Tl sit here with my 
eyes shut until daylight,” she said to herself; 
‘and then :I shall be fifteen years old, ‘and 
shall be restored to my father and the prince, 
and shall have nothing more to fear from the 
fairy Detestable.” 

“Rosalie, Rosalie,” replied the little gray 
mouse, ‘“‘here I am by your side. I am no 
longer your enemy, and to convince you of it, 
I will, with your consent, open this casket 
for you.” 

The mouse listened; but there was no an- 
swer. ‘* Rosalie, don’t you hear what I pro- 
pose?” she said. “‘Iam your friend. Believe 
me, and let me open the casket for you.” 

Rosalie was still silent; and the mouse, 
knowing that there was no time to be lost, 
jumped upon the casket, and began to gnaw 
the cover. 

“You monster!” exclaimed Rosalie, seizing 
the box. “If you touch that casket again, I'll 
kill you in an instant.” 

The mouse gave Rosalie a most diabolical 
look, but did not dare to brave her wrath; so 
she made no effort to get the box away from 
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her. She immediately set herself to work, 
however, to devise some new way of exciting 
Rosalie’s curiosity; but it was too late. Just 
then the clock struck twelve; and, with a 
mournful cry, the little gray mouse said to 
Rosalie, — 

“You are now fifteen years old, Rosalie; 
and my power over you, and your odious 
father, and the hateful prince, is gone; and I 
must forever keep the ignoble form of a mouse, 
unless I succeed, at some future time, in in- 
snaring another young girl as beautiful and 
as high born as you are. Good by. You may 
now open the casket.” 

Having said all she had to say, the gray 
mouse disappeared; but Rosalie was too sus- 
picious of her enemy to open the box, and re- 
solved at once not to take her advice, but to 
follow the old woman’s directions. 

More firmly determined than ever to restrain 
her curiosity, she again turned away from the 
casket, and closed her eyes; but suddenly, an 
owl, flying above her head, dropped a stone on 
the casket, and broke it into a thousand pieces. 
Rosalie screamed out, in her terror; but just 
then the queen of the fairies appeared. 

*¢Come, Rosalie,” she said. ‘You have 
finally triumphed over the cruel enemy of 
your family, and will soon see your father 
again; but you must eat and drink first, for 
you are in sad need of it.” 

Then she gave her some fruit, a mouthful of 
which satisfied both hunger and thirst, and 
Rosalie was mugh refreshed. 

A chariot, drawn by two snow-white horses, 
immediately appeared, and the queen and Ros- 
alie took their seats, and were borne rapidly 
away. 

Rosalie was at first too much surprised to 
speak; but after a few moments, she thanked 
the fairy for her protection, and asked how 
soon she would see her father and Prince 
Gracious. 

“Your father is now waiting for you, in the 
palace of the prince,” answered the fairy, “and 
we shall soon be there.” 

‘*But I thought the palace was destroyed, 
and the prince not only wounded, but reduced 
to great poverty and distress,” replied Rosalie. 

“That was only an illusion, my dear child, 
to give you a horror of your great fault, and 
prevent your yielding to curiosity a third 
time. You will find the palace just what it 
was before you tore the linen that covered the 
precious tree.” 

The queen of the fairies had no sooner said 
this than the chariot stopped before the palace; 
and Rosalie’s father and the prince came out to 
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greet her. Neither of them alluded to her fault, 
nor showed, in any way, that they had evena 
thought about all the wrong she had done. 

As all the preparations had been made, Ros- 
alie was married immediately. All the fairies 
were present, and remained at the palace 
during the festivities, which were prolonged 
through several days. 

It was a happy household; but Rosalie was 
more happy than all the rest, for she was per- 
fectly cured of curiosity. 


LIFE IN INDIA. 
ABOUT THE TIGEBS. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


ERHAPS the most formidable wild animal 

of India is the tiger. It abounds in the 
jungles, and is ever on the alert for prey, hav- 
ing-a particular fancy for the taste of human 
blood. Many a poor native falls a victim to 
its bloodthirsty appetite; and even the white 
man has to beware of its fatal spring. 

Perhaps there is no more splendid animal in 
the world than the “royal tiger” of Bengal, 
with its lithe limbs and graceful proportions. 
and its skin so beautifully striped and spotted. 
Some of these tigers attain to great size and 
strength, and live to be quite old. Sometimes 
one or more of them will infest a particular 
locality near some town or native settlement, 
and from time to time will make inroads upon 
the droves of cattle in the neighborhood; and 
will also carry off to their dens, in the jungle, 
such of the inhabitants as they have succeeded 
in springing upon unexpectedly. Such tigers 
are called *‘man-eaters,” and are a source of 
great dread to the villages in whose vicinity 
they lurk. 

The inhabitants occasionally assemble to- 
gether, and go out for a grand tiger-hunt, 
and do not desist until the troublesome beast 
is roused from ‘its lair, and either killed or 
driven effectually away. 

There is something very terrible in the 
spring of the tiger. For it is an animal en- 
dowed with great cunning and ferocity, and it 
proceeds to the execution of its bloody designs 
so stealthily that the victim is hardly ever 
aware of its approach until it is too late to 
escape. 

When the tiger catches sight of its prey, it 
creeps softly towards it, its fiery eyeballs glow- 
ing and dilating, until it has approached near 
enough to make its spring. So silent have been 
its movements that the unconscious victim lit- 
tle dreams of the danger that is impending 
overhim. He is first startled from his security 
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by the sound of a loud roar, — a rush like that 
of a mighty wind as a dark object comes whia- 
zing through the air, —a blow which throws 
him on his back,— the sensation of sharp 
claws sinking deep into his flesh; and before 
he can take breath the beast is upon him! It 
is of no use to cry out or struggle, for the tiger 
grasps some part of his body, and almost with 
the speed of lightning rushes back i1.to the 
jungle. The case of the poor victim is hope- 
less, unless the tiger can be killed in his flight 
by some well-aimed shot. 

It is indeed one of the most dreadful things 
that can happen to any one in India to be thus 
carried off by a tiger; and no wonder that the 
natives have such a horror of these cruel 
“* man-eaters.” 

I will tell you of a hunt that once took place 
after a man-eating tiger. 

A little native village had for some time been 
annoyed by the depredations of one of these 
animals, and so many of the inhabitants ‘had 
been carried off and devoured that the utmost 
consternation began to prevail. Noone knew 
but that his turn would come next, and the 
moment the sun had gone down, the village 
streets were absolutely deserted; for the tiger 
had become very bold, so that now he would 
spring: right into the village, instead of ven- 
turing only to its outskirts. What was to be 
done? No one felt safe, for every one’s life was 
in jeopardy. The people came together, and 
resolved that this state of things could not last 
any longer, and that they must rid themselves 
of their wily enemy. They agreed to join in a 
general hunt for the tiger, in which death to 
him and victory for themselves should be the 
result. There could be no half-way work, — 
affairs had come to such a crisis that, if the 
war was begun, it must be one of extermina- 
tion. The next day was fixed upon for the 
hunt, and the assembly dispersed, each one try- 
ing to muster courage for the scenes of the 
morrow. 

The natives are very much afraid of tigers, 
and hence they dreaded an encounter with 
their formidable antagonist; but still they felt 
that it must take place, or their village would 
become uninhabitable. Fortunately for them 
a party of Englishmen came among them that 
afternoon; and they were very glad, for th 
knew they would assist in the chase after 
tiger. The party consisted of an officer anda 
number of privates, — all of them brave sol- 
diers, who had faced death at the cannon’s 
mouth, and would not quail before the most 
bloodthirsty beast of prey. When the villagers 
told them of the proposed expedition, they 
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gladly consented to join it, and looked forward 
to rare sport in so novel ahunt. They now 
dismounted, and went to recline beneath the 
shelter of some trees, which screened them 
from the scorching sun. A crowd of natives 
gathered round them; and they remained 
here several hours, refreshing themselves with 
oranges and bananas, while the natives re- 
lated stories about the dreadful ‘‘ man-eater,” 
who had preyed upon so many of their num- 
ber. At length the declining sun warned them 
that night would soon close in; for in India 
the twilights are not long, like ours, and it is 
dark soon after the sun goes down. 

As soon as the sun had sunk beneath the 
horizon, the natives said it was no longer safe 
to remain out of doors, and they had better 
seek the shelter of the quarters they had se- 
cured for the night. As the whites were well 
armed, they resolved to remain out a while 
longer; for, relying on their trusty guns, they 
defied all the tigers in the country. 

One of the privates was a young Irishman, 
named Tim O’Brien, who was not only a good 
soldier, but a fine young fellow in every re- 
spect, and a great favorite with all. Reclining 
lazily upon the grass, he was laughing at the 
evident terror of some of the natives, who 
fancied that the tiger might be prowling near. 
He was just uttering a gay speech, when sud- 
denly there was a roar not far off, — a rushing 
through the air, — and all present seemed to be 
petrified with horror, as the huge tiger leaped 
into their midst, snatched up poor Tim, and in 
an instant darted off into the jungle. 

There was a moment of dreadful silence, and 
then the terrified throng of beholders gave ut- 
terance to wild shrieks, while the Englishmen 
grasped their guns, and the natives exclaimed, 
“We were right; it was the ‘man-eater’! O, 
‘ Sahibs,’ we will never see the poor white man 
again!” ; : 

Alas! it was only too evident that. O’Brien 
was lost hopelessly, for the tiger had disap- 
peared in the gathering darkness, and they 
could not seek him until daylight. 

Sadly the little company retired to their 
quarters, lamenting their foolhardiness, and 
vowing loud threats of vengeance against the 
savage beast ot. the morrow. With the first 
dawn of day they made ready for the chase, 
and were soon on their way, and engaged in 
beating about the jungle. At last they found 
the lair of the tiger; and near by lay the body 
of poor Tim, mangled and partly devoured. 
A quantity of bones were scattered round, all 
of them whitened by exposure to the sun. 
They were the sickening remains of former 
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feasts which the bloodthirsty animal had mace 
upon human victims. The tiger was roused, 
and finally killed, but not till a hard struggle 
had taken place, and a numberof balls had been 
put through him. His skin was taken off and 
preserved asa trophy. You may imagine how 
glad the villagers were to be rid of the ‘“‘ man- 
eater.” 


SEA THINGS. — LOBSTERS. 
BY GEO. S. BURLEIGH. 


RABS are to lobsters what the “True 

Flag” is to the “Ledger” —the same 
thing, only with “no continued fas.” Cuvier, 
the French naturalist, calls them the short- 
tailed lobsters, and distinguishes the lobster 
proper as the long-tailed lobster. Their prin- 
cipal difference is in the length and structure 
of that member. If you are an eater of lob- 
sters you will be thankful for the variations, 
for the most available flesh is in the tail, which 
is still more interesting to the anatomist for its 
complex structure, the muscles making a cu- 
rious network, crossing in every direction, to 
give the necessary variety to the movement of 
that organ and its appendages. The tail is 
sheathed in scale armor, of which the lobster is 
probably the oldest wearer — six horny rings, 
armed with sharp points at the termination of 
the upper arch, and in the centre of the lower, 
and so beautifully jointed that one plays into 
another with great ease; but let little fingers 
beware of getting caught among their thorns 
when the lobster rolls up his tail for a leap. 
Fastened to the lower segment of the rings are 
little hairy swimmers, or “‘ false feet,” on which 
the female lobster glues her eggs, and carries 
them till they are hatched. You will see them, 
like fine clusters of red beads, on the boiled 
lobster. You fancy, perhaps, that the splen- 
dor of the shell of the boiled lobster is his 
badge of seamanship —the red shirt; but he 
does not wear it upon ordinary occasions. It is 
the gay dress he puts on in which to appear in 
society, while his home suit is of dark green, 
touched with a dull red here and there. Hot 
water brings out his beauty, as affliction does 
the character of a saint. 

Feeders on lobster are warned against the 
fatal charms of some mysterious ‘“‘ lady,” found 
in his head, as they say, rather loosely. But 
the lady is not so attractive as to be dangerous, 
and perhaps not dangerous in itself if it were 
attractive; and it is not found in the head. - It 
is simply the stomach, placed in an economi- 
cal nearness to the mouth; for the lobster is a 
greedy eater, and very far from select in his 
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choice of meat. A sort of bony framework, 
peculiar to this crustacean, keeps the stomach 
distended even when empty. On these ribs 
are five teeth, by which the voracious lobster 
is enabled to chew his meat after he has swal- 
lowed it, an arrangement that would be in- 
valuable to our hasty feeders, who bolt their 
food andrun. The membrane of the stomach, 
distended by these original ‘* hoops,” and some- 
what wrinkled, forms the dress of the “ lady; ” 
and where the ribs of this queer skeleton 
meet, the bony knob makes her head; and 
the ‘ poison” is in the contents of the stom- 
ach, as well it may be, for the lobster feeds on 
every dead thing he can lay his five pairs 
of jaws to! Jaws, I say; but I might say feet, 
for to the oddity of having his ribs in his 
stomach, and his teeth on his ribs, he adds 
that of having five or six pairs of legs in his 
mouth. From their use and place we call 
them jaws; but from their structure and suc- 
cession they seem to be a continuation of the 
series of feet. 

The lobster’s eyes are complex, or composed 
of many lenses, each a perfect organ of vision. 
They are hard and horny without, and put at 
the ends of two jointed fingers, which he runs 
out of the window of his head when he wishes 
to look about him; but when he sees danger 
ahead, he pulls them in and stows them away 
behind a thorny beam, which projects where 
his nose should be. ; 

Like fishes, the lobster breathes by gills. 


The single, broad band of plate armor that | 


covers his body, comes down and forms a pro- 
tection for the gills, under its projecting eaves. 
This keeps them from drying up in the sun, 
and enables him to live a long while out of 
water. In common with crabs of all kinds, the 
lobster has a trick of throwing off his legs just 
when a boy would be for taking to his, that is, 
when he gets caught. This is done neatly, at 
the joint nearest the body; and after a few 
days, without a drop of restorative or invigora- 
tor, a new member sprouts, and soon replaces 
the old one. If, as Darwin would say, we have 
all been lobsters, what a pity that in the prog- 
ress of the species this knack should be num- 
bered among the Lost Arts. i 


THE GREAT BED OF WARE. 


- Shakespeare’s comedy of ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” 

the jolly Sir Toby Belch says to that charm- 
ing simpleton Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, who is 
about to write a challenge, ‘‘ As many lies as 
will lie in thy sheet of paper, although the 


sheet were big enough for the bed of Ware, in- 
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England, set ’em down.” The piece of furni- 
ture here alluded to is a very curious, carved, 
oaken bedstead, still preserved in an inn called 
the ** Saracen’s Head,” at Ware. It bears the 
date 1460, but is said by antiquarians to be not 
older than the time of Queen Elizabeth (1558- 
1603); so that it must have been compara- 
tively new in 1601, when Shakespeare is sup- 
posed to have written the ‘Twelfth Night.” 
It measures twelve feet square, and is sur- 
mounted by a heavy roof or canopy, supported 
by a very high head-board, and by elaborately 
turned and carved posts at the foot. A few 
years ago it was put up for sale by auction, 
and Charles Dickens offered one hundred 
guineas ($500) for it; but it was valued at 
a higher sum, and was consequently bid in 
by the owner. W. 


LULLABY. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


INK, wink! and peep, peep! 
Yes, little baby, go right to sleep. 
Mamma has tumbled you all in a heap, 
Filled you full, and rolled you in wool 
Likeqa sheep, to keep you from frosty sneap; 
, little baby, go right to sleep. 


I’ll\do the racket, and baby may rest; 
o the looking, and baby may sleep; 
the fussing, the kicking and tossing, 
twisting and fisting, the rolling and cross- 
ing, 
For I am so strong I can do it the best, 
And let little baby sleep. 


Lay on the shelf, a bit, all your dumb alphabet; 
I don’t believe you understand half of it; 
Take the twist out of your little old face! 
Yes, you look knowing; but never mind show- 
ing 
Your mother-wit yet; it will keep as you sleep, 
And come out with a pleasanter grace. 


Hush, hush! Whist, whist! 

Now are relaxing the fist and the twist, 
And baby has gone to sleep, 

Happy and simple, in many a dimple 
Dreamlets over his features sweep, 
And smiles are lighting his baby sleep. 


Babies are watching him, little and old, 
Ruddy and plump in their years untold; 
Airy and fairy-like, filling his dream. 
From their shoulders white spring wings of 
light; 
They float, unfluttering, full in his sight. 
In his smile I see their gleam. 
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TRE ORATOR. 








Drrections. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gecteree represented in the margin; and when 
‘ollowed by the sign +, the position should be con- 
tinned to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


OUR FALLEN HEROES.“ 


BY HON. C. W. SLACK. 


HE citizen 'so“p1eErR, leaping to 

the defence of an imperilled Na- 
TIONALITY, is the *NOBLEST product 
of REPUBLICAN institutions; for he 
teaches that all that the 'twispom of 
the STATESMAN and the 'vIRTUE of 
the PEOPLE have devised for the com- 
mon good is *DEFENDED with the 
most PREcIous of offerings — his 
‘tire. ‘BEFORE us, with the soft 
SUNLIGHT of this summer day alter- 
nating with the grateful shadow of 
the passing “cLoups, beneath these 
*GREENEST of swards, flecked with 
the brilliant hues of GARLANDs, lie 
‘tpIGHTY-FIVE of these “HEROES, who 
took their lives in their HANDs and 
went forth to battle for the *mpEAs 
which our republic represents, and, 
their duty DONE, laid them down 
*‘CHEERFULLY that the **NATION might 
*‘zenNDURE. It is no ORDINARY occa- 
sion, therefore, that brings us to- 
gether to-day to do HONOR to their 
MEMORY while we dedicate the “os- 
ELISK that shall tell of their PpaTrRI- 
OTISM and PROWESS. Though sim- 
ple in its details, it yet speaks fully 
our GRATITUDE! We 'HONOR * PRO- 
FOUNDLY the men who tendered this 
great service to their country. Our 
eyes MOISTEN as we remember their 
‘peeps! Our hearts beat QUICKER 
at the story of their trorTITUDE and 
‘BRAVERY! Behind their self-devo- 
tion we discern the greatness of the 
“HAZARD involved in the contest. 
Nothing less than the MASTERY of a 
CONTINENT, the FREEDOM of a 
StRaACE, the EXISTENCE of republican 
institutions for *zVERMORE, were the 
*sTAKES for which they so valiantly 
itpouGHT and so nobly *FELL! It is 





* Extract from an address delivered at the 
dedication of the Soldiers’ Monument at 
Mount Hope Cemetery, near Boston. 





not NECESSARY that we should recall the sep- 
arate STRUGGLES in which THESE and OTHER 
sons of Boston QUICKENED with holy 1NsPiRA- 
TION. Whether these contests were of tempo- 
rary ‘DISASTER or full-measured *succEss, we 
feel that for such a *causE as they fought the 
M4HUMBLEST effort was an ‘ASPIRATION — every 
*snoT fired or *BLow struck, an **INVOCATION 
for *LIBERTY and *RIGHT. Alternate succEss 
and DISASTER * DID, indeed, vary the fortunes 
of the great CONTEST upon which they entered; 
but we 'Now * GRATEFULLY recognize that that 
good © ProviDENCE which guides the destinies’ 
of STATES as of INDIVIDUALS, led us to heights 
of “MORAL * EXCELLENCE as well as to fields of 
MARTIAL * RENOWN. When we decreed ‘yus- 
TICE to ALL, making SHACKLES * FALL, and 
ENFRANCHISEMENT the great sentiment of the 
war, *THEN was vouchsafed to us—at GeEtT- 
TYSBURG and VicKSBURG — such momentous 
VICTORIES that far GRANDER glories than were 
ever before discerned were added to the natal 
day of the republic. With our ‘success the 
world knew that the nation was to “LIVE, and 
republican institutions not PERISH from the 
earth. It GUARANTEED, as long as the nation 
should endure, a HOME for the OPPRESSED of 
ALL lands within the bosom of our continent. 
It 'PROCLAIMED, *LOUDER than the roar of its 
Guns, that it is the wisest * STATESMANSHIP 
to present in national affairs a great *MORAL 
issue. It HERALDED, for the encouragement 
of the doubter EVERYWHERE, that Gop and 
1JUSTICE on your side are WEIGHTIER than AR- 
TILLERY and SWIFTER than the advance of 
BRIGADES. All *HONOR * AGAIN to the men 
who fell so heroically with this GRAND *IDEA * 
WITHIN and BEHIND them! — an INCENTIVE 
than which NONE could be SUBLIMER ! — CON- 
TENDING often better than they KNEw for the 
establishment of *pRINCIPLES which are now 
rapidly REGENERATING this nation, and which, 
despite old prejudices, are making us a "Ho- 
MOGENEOUS, '*FRATERNAL, and !ALL-POWER- 
FUL people. God “Grant to their perfect 
8 ENTHRONEMENT in all hearts a ‘spEEDy * 
CONSUMMATION ! 


— MEANnNEsS. — When we talk about the 
meanness of others, it is well "for us to ask 
whether we are ever guilty of mean actions 


ourselves. The meanest people have the most 
to say about the meanness of others. 


—— One who cannot control his temper is 
a dangerous person; and one who never feels 
and never expresses indignation is quite as 
unreliable. 
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“NAUTIOAL DEFINITIONS. — Continued. 


SLOOP, in this country, seldom has more 

than three sails. This craft, you will re- 
member, has but one mast, and its rig is there- 
fore very simple. The rope which runs from 
the bowsprit to the mast-head is the jib-stay; 
those which extend from the mast-head down 
to the sides of the vessel are the shrouds. The 
boom is a large spar running aft, parallel with 
the deck, to which the lower part of the main- 
sail is attached; and the gaff is the shorter 
stick to which the upper part of the sail is 
fastened, and which is hoisted or lowered with 
the sail. The rope which extends from the 


mast-head down to the end of the boom to 
hold it up, is the topping-lift. 
The sail is hoisted by means of two ropes, 


called halyards, fastened to the gaff, one near 
the mast, the other between the middle and 
the end of the spar. That next to the mast is 
called the throat-halyard, and always leads 
down to the deck, on the right hand, or star- 
board side; the other is called the peak-halyard, 
and goes down on the left, or port side. Any 
rope used for hoisting a sail is called a halyard. 

The rope attached to the boom, by which it is 
let out or hauled in when the sail is trimmed, 
is the sheet; and every rope used for this 
purpose on a fore-and-aft sail has the same 
name. Sloops often carry a third sail, called 
a gaff-top-sail, because it is extended on the 
gaff of the main-sail. It is three-cornered, is 
hoisted by halyards, is held down at the lower 
corner by the tacks, and extended on the gaff 
by the out-haul. 

A schooner’s main-sail is rigged just like 
that of a sloop; so is the fore-sail, though 
sometimes it has no boom, in which case it is 
called a lug-fore-sail. The rope which runs 
from the fore-mast-head to the main-mast- 
head is called a spring-stay. Some schooners 
have only one jib, others two, the outer one 
being the flying-jib, They may have gaff-top- 
sails on each mast. Sloops or schaoners may 
set a jib-top-sail above and outside of the fly- 
ing-jib. 

A ship, brig, and bark are alike in their sails 
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on the fore and main-masts. A brig has no 
mizzen-mast; and that of a bark is rigged like 
the main-mast of a schooner, though the lower 
sail is called the spanker, as in a ship. 

The lower square-sails on the fore and main- 
mast of a ship, bark, or brig, are called the 
fore and main-sail, or the courses. Sometimes 
there is a sail like the spanker on each of these 
masts, called the fore-spencer and main-spen- 
cer — English seamen call them try-sails. The 
courses hang down from the fore and main- 
yards. The two ropes by which the lower 
corners of each of these sails are hauled down 
are called tacks and sheets. The tack is on 
the weather, or side from which the wind 
comes; the sheet on the lee side. When the 
ship goes about on the other tack, the names 
of these ropes are reversed. 

Next above the courses are the top-sails, 
hanging down from the top-sail-yards, each 
also having the name of the mast on which it 
is placed, as the fore-top-sail. Next above are 
the top-gallant-sails, as the main-top-gallant- 
sail, suspended from the top-gallant-yard. 
Above these are the royals, fastened to the 
royal-yards, as the main-royal. In the picture 
given last week there is a main-royal, but no 
fore or mizzen-royal. Above the royals are 
set the sky-sails and moon-sails. 

In the picture, you observed on the top-sails 
three rows of little strings, called reef-points, 
and one row on the courses. If the wind 
begins to blow too hard for all sail, when the 
ship is on the wind, as in the cut, the light 
sails are first taken in, and these include the 
top-gallant-sails and all above them. [If it 
be necessary to reduce sail still further, the 
courses may be furled. Then, in a gale, they 
would reef next, which is done by means of 
the reef-points. The yard is dropped down, 
and that part of the sail above the first, sec- 
ond, or third row of strings, is. tied up to the 
yard, making the sail so much the smaller. 
When the part above the upper row is tied up, 
it is called a single reef; above the middle 
row, a double reef; and when above the lower 
row, the top-sails are said to be close-reefed, 
What sails to take in and what to reef, depend 
upon the trim of the ship, the waves, and 
other circumstances, which the captain must 
determine. The bowlines are ropes attached 
to the forward edges of sails, when the ship is 
sailing close to the wind, to keep the sail flat. 
Bowline bridles are loops to which the bowlines 
are fastened. Reef tackles are purchases — 
ropes passing through blocks — by which the 
edges of the sail are hauled up to the yard in , 
reefing. 
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ANSWERS. 

576. Manchester. 577. Tuscany. 578. New 
England. 579. No-thing. 580. 1. Grasp. 
2. Ooze. 3. Luna. 4. Dart — Gotp, Prat. 
581. United we stand, divided we fall. 582. 
Harry Hastings. 583. Harrison Square. 584. 
Penobscot. 585. (The) (man) W (hoe) F 
(eels) T (rule) y (knob) le (will) (bee) (comb) 
so — The man who feels truly noble will be- 
come so. 586. Opposite. 587. Horse-chest- 
nut. 588. Underground. 589. Endeavoring. 
590. Gentleman. 591. Nearest. 592. 56-++ 
I2+3+4=75- 593+ 3) 12, 36. 594. 75- 
595. Negropont. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


I. GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

598. Twenty-four hours and a weight make 
what city? 599. A male deer and a crossing 
form what city? 600. A cave and a print form 
what country? 601. Two letters and a road 
make what state? 602. A boy’s name and a 
fortified post form what city? 603. Ni, Ni— 
What city? JostAH TRINKLE. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
604. My first is in butter, but not in cheese; 
My second is in wind, but not in breeze; 
My third is in angry, but not in meek; 
My fourth is in Latin, but not in Greek; 
My fifth is in death, but not in life; 
My sixth is in drum, but not in fife; 
My seventh is in hand, but not in finger; 
My eighth is in stay, but not in linger; 


My whole comes only once a year. J. G. 
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TRANSPOSITIONS OF FLOWERS. 

605. Sore. 606. Mis Jane. 607. Seaa heart. 
608. Tam nolag. 609. Salt mice. 610. I pass 
on. 611. William E. West. 612. A gold rim. 
613- Day is. W. B. 

ENIGMA. 

614. It is composed of 12 letters. 

The 9, 4, 12, 6 is an enclosure. 

The 5, 8, 3 is a species of fish. 

The I, 2, 7 is a nocturnal animal. 

The 10, 11, 7 is a portion. 

The whole is a noted American traveller and 
poet. A. CRAYTON. 


Wy ieg 


DECAPITATIONS. 


616. Behead a bear, and leave destruction. 
617. Behead a fuel, and leave an action. 618. 
Behead brushing, and leave mourning. 619. 
Behead a preacher, and leave a crime. 620. 
Behead a girl, and leave an animal. 621. Be- 
head a token of pleasure, and leave a dis- 
tance. Horace HALE. 

RIDDLE. 
622. If this riddle you guess, 
*Tis plain to be seen 
Only four birthdays I’ve had, 
Yet my age is sixteen. Ripp Ler. 


Dovusie AcrosTIC, 
in which the initials form the name of a gen- 
eral, and the finals a city he captured during 
the late war: — ' 

623. 1. An island in the Mediterranean Sea. 
2. A lake in Utah. 3. A body of water near 
England. 4. A country of Europe. 5. One 
of the United States. 6. A mountain in Tur- 
key in Asia. 7. A country in Africa. 

Ros Roy. 
REVERSIONS. 

624. Reverse a piece of leather, and it be- 
comes portions. 625. Reverse a command, 
and it becomes hollow basins. 626. Reverse 
a sticky substance, and it becomes a cup. 
627. Reverse a short sleep, and it becomes a 





basin. F. A.C. 
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5 ie geographical rebus of J. B. H. goes to 
the engraver. We answered before in 
regard to ‘‘ The Hidden Spring,” accepting it 
— at least the answer went tothe printer. We 
are not quite willing to believe that 309 is a 
plagiarism because it appeared in another 
magazine; it is not very strange that several 
persons should hit upon the same idea when 
making similar puzzles. It may have been 
stolen — we don’t know. — There! strange 
enough, the very next letter we take up con- 
tains this same 309, slightly modified — “ ror, 
6, 50 — what all should try to do.” It is from 
Olen Tanzy, who, we are quite sure, is honest, 
for he sends in the same envelope $2.50 for a 
year’s subscription. We will not be so un- 
101, 6, 50 as to think he did not make it him- 
self. Two of his rebuses have been used in 
our Magazine; he must be a new subscriber. 
Some of the other puzzles shall be published. 

Sally Mander says, “All the girls around 
here” like the Magazine; then of course we 
like them, for we always believe in being dis- 
interested! That ‘‘coat” shall be put on, 
and— contrary to the usual custom — the 
“bath” shall go in.— Rob Roy, June 17, the 
“stone” had been accepted if not published. 
We do not object to the cross-word; that and 
the other puzzles are accepted; but Rob can 
hardly expect to appear every week while we 
have so many to provide for. — Fox is ever 
welcome; and we shall use as much of his let- 
ter as we can, for it is all very good. — “‘ The 
Lion Hunt,” by C. W. L., will not do; it must 
have been terrible when the lion “‘ gave up the 
ghost”! 

One of Horace Hale’s rebuses and some of 
his decapitations are accepted. — Johnny Jump- 
up’s “‘ historicals” are very good, and Mr. Kil- 
burn shall see them. — J. B.’s answer is right, 
and we thank him for his pleasant letter. — 
That long enigma by Sybil shall be used when 
we have the space. — A. Crayton had better 
stick to the name under which he has always 
written; but take one, and use that only, if 
you wish to change. One enigma accepted. — 
Josiah Trinkle’s four pages, June 20, shall be 
culled from. — We will refer S. P. P.’s claim 
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to the publishers. A trick which requires the 
throwing of a tumbler of water in the face of 
the victim is not suitable for our pages. — Mr. 
P. Pod’s “ Black Warrior” has been used. The 
other two shall take their chance. — Clarence 
Clayton’s transpositions are accepted. 

Wide Awake comes with four pages of puz- 
zles — what shall we do? We will use some- 
thing from them. — Yankee Middy’s letter 
about the base ball clubs is so pale we cannot 
read it. — C. W. M.’s answers were right, but 
the rebuses are not ‘‘ extra.” — J. J. must write 
a little plainer. — Aftobag sends us an anti- 
quated rebus— is the other matter original? 
— Two of Tommy Ticknock’s geographical 
rebuses go to the engraver. From the other 
matter we may take something. — Rob Roy’s 
eighth shall be placed on file. — One rebus 
from F. C. H., and we will publish the enig- 
ma, if that will cure the disease. 

A few of Old Hickory’s transpositions will 
do; we never mention the subject of that enig- 
ma.— Green Heron must go into the waste 
basket. — Tom Somers sends no answer to his 
cross-word; but the conundrum is first-rate, as 
we should expect everything to be that comes 
from a young gentleman with that name. — 
Peter’s rebus will not quite pass muster, but 
we thank him for his pleasant words. — Nut- 
meg’s cross-word will answer. — Josiah Trin- 
kle’s six pages shall be saved, and have fair 
play. — Aftobag’s enigma shall be kept. — 
H. McM.’s answers are right,.and his cross- 
word is accepted. — Tip Top’s second rebus 
shall take its chance with the hundreds now 
accepted. 

Bob’s Latin enigma is not within the rule; 
we will use the sentences. — From J. K. L.’s 
letter we will use what we can find room for. 
— We send A. Crayton’s geographicals of 
June 10 to the engraver. — Jack Spratt’s first 
two rebuses are not quite plain enough. The 
rest are no better than five hundred others 
we decline. We should be glad to have the 
Letter-Bag longer, but we cannot enlarge any 
department at present. — Harry Hastings is in 
trouble about that frog in No. 477. In the 
first twenty-four hours, or one day, he jumps 
up two feet and falls back one, and therefore 
gains a foot a day. On the eighteenth day, 
when he is ready to jump, he is within two 
feet of the top. The leap of two feet finishes 
the job, and his trials are ended; or if they are 
not, he has got out. The cross-word, Harry, 
is on a forbidden topic. 

Osceola’s new kind of puzzle shall have a 
hearing, but steam is not an inventian. — 
W. M. B.’s rebuses are only fair. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 














THE PANAMA MISSION. 


HE Monroe doctrine greatly encouraged 

the Spanish American republics, and 
they determined to make the most of it. At 
that time, it is true, the population of the 
United States was hardly more numerous 
than that of Mexico. And yet the people 
of the United States formed a great nation, 
with a stable government, wealth, power, and 
influence; while Mexico, weak and divided, 
was without weight in the affairs of the 
world. 

President Monroe, as the young republics 
understood him, had promised them protec- 
tion against further colonization from Europe; 
but they thought it best to have this promise 
in a more binding form. They therefore pro- 
posed a congress, in which the United States 
were invited to take a part, to meet (1826) on 
the Isthmus of Panama. 

The commercial relations of the several par- 
ties were to come up for discussion; but one 
of the chief objects of the congress was the 
enforcement of the Monroe doctrine. The 
republic of Colombia proposed that this doc- 
trine should be enforced by all the states rep- 
resented in the congress, and that these states 
should be bound by a solemn treaty to this 
end. 

Our president, John Quincy Adams, sent to 
the Senate the names of two ministers for con- 
firmation, and stated, in a special message, 
the objects of the proposed congress, so far as 
the United States could engage in them. 

According to the message, the Monroe doc- 
trine meant that each state should guard by 
its own means against the establishment of 
any European colony within its borders, and 
not that we were to protect every little state in 
North and South America. 

This was not the doctrine as it had been un- 
derstood before that time. It was not the doc- 
trine as President Polk understood it in 1848, 
when he proposed the occupation of-Yucatan. 
But it was the doctrine in 1826, as explained 
by the real author himself. 

The ministers were confirmed by the Senate; 
but the congress came to nothing, and there 
was no Republica: Alliance to counterbalance 
the Holy Alliance of the Old World. 





THE DOMINION OF OANADA. 


HE several provinces of British America 

have each been governed separately until 
the present year. A governor was appointed 
for each province by the crown, and each 
managed its own affairs, independent of the 
others. But the Canadians and the people of 
the sister colonies seem to have progressive 
ideas; and, in response to their efforts in that 
direction, the British Parliament passed a Bill 
of Confederation, uniting Upper and Lower 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick 
under one government. On the 23d of May 
the queen issued her proclamation declaring 
the union complete, under the name of “ The 
Dominion of Canada.” 

The united Provinces bear about the same 
relation to the British government as before, 
the crown appointing a viceroy, or governor, 
to rule over the confederation. 

The question of procuring their indepen- 
dence has been considered to some extent by 
the people of the ‘‘ Dominion;” and it is un- 
derstood that the mother country would be 
very glad to get rid of them if she could hon- 
orably do so, for to her the provinces have 
always cost more than they came to. Our 


northern neighbors appear to feel that they 


should gain nothing, and might lose much, by 
such a separation, and prefer to retain their 
convenient connection with their powerful 
protector. 

For some years there has been a small party 
in Canada who favor annexation with the 
United States; but the great mass of the 
people are believed to be opposed to such a 
union. Our own people have exhibited no 
special enthusiasm on the subject, though very 
many are confident that the entire continent 
of North America will eventually be included 
in the United States. 


—_———_>———_— 


Tue Cretan Revo.tution. — The war in 
Crete has not yet come to an end, and the 
reports of operations are very conflicting. 
One day we hear that the Turks have been 
signally defeated, and the next that Omer 
Pacha has obtained a decided victory over the 
insurgents. The Cretans appear to be sus- 
taining themselves well, and to hold out very 
successfully against their powerful oppressors. 


— CHICKERING’s pianos received a “ gold 
medal of honor,” and Wheeler & Wilson’s 
sewing-machines a gold medal, at the Great 
Exposition in Paris. 





